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Drive  To  Boost 
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Self-Sufficiency 
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To  Import  More 
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Promoting  U.S.  foods  in 
Japan — one  of  the  many 
markets  reached  by  USDA's 
market  development  program. 


Market  Development 
Initiatives  Mark  Drive 
To  Boost  Farm  Exports 

To  meet  the  challenges  posed  by  a $27-billion 
U.S.  trade  deficit  and  low  farm  prices,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  expanding  and  redirecting 
its  foreign  market  development  program.  Launched 
two  decades  ago,  the  program  has  been  a major  force 
behind  the  sixfold  gain  in  U.S.  farm  exports  since 
fiscal  1958,  but  today’s  farm  and  trade  problems 
call  for  even  greater  efforts  if  U.S.  agriculture 
is  to  maintain  its  ascendancy  in  the  world  market. 


With  U.S.  farm  stocks 
and  prices  reflecting  3 
straight  years  of  record  or 
near-record  production,  in- 
creased attention  is  being 
focused  on  exports  as  one 
answer  to  the  problems  of 
low  farm  prices  in  this  coun- 
try and  a mammoth  deficit 
in  overall  U.S.  trade. 

U.S.  agricultural  exports 
may  total  a record  volume 
in  fiscal  1978  (October-Sep- 
tember),  but  their  dollar 
value  will  be  somewhat  be- 
low last  year’s  record  $24 
billion  as  a result  of  reduced 
unit  prices. 

U.S.  policymakers  want 
to  do  better,  not  only  this 
year  but  in  terms  of  long- 
term trade  growth.  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Bob  Bergland 
has  said  that  U.S.  agricul- 
tural trade  interests  should 
“spend  every  waking  hour 
on  promoting  exports.”  Con- 
gress authorized  a $2-mil- 
lion  increase  for  market  de- 
velopment in  fiscal  1978 
from  the  $13.5  million  avail- 
able to  industry  cooperators 
in  fiscal  1977.  And  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  has  put  new  muscle 
behind  the  words  by  step- 
ping up  foreign  market  de- 
velopment and  more  than 
doubling  credit  available  to 
foreign  importers  under  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion (CCC)  program. 

This  expanded  effort,  to 
be  implemented  over  the 
next  few  years,  focuses  on 
four  new  action  areas: 

• Long-term  planning  of 
5-year  marketing  programs; 

• Opening  of  FAS  trade 
offices  in  key  country  and 
regional  markets; 

• Possible  establishment 
of  a new  intermediate  credit 
program;  and 

• Expansion  of  market 
development  activities  into 
new  regions. 


By  Beverly  Horsley,  Asso- 
ciate Editor,  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture. 


Long-term  planning  will 
be  on  a country/commodity 
basis,  drawing  on  existing 
expertise  both  within  and 
outside  Government. 

According  to  Kelly  Harri- 
son, USDA's  General  Sales 
Manager  and  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  (FAS)  As- 
sistant Administrator  for 
Market  Development,  in- 
creased planning  of  Govern- 
ment-funded market  devel- 
opment activities  will  mean: 
“Examining  all  facets  of  a 
foreign  market — the  coun- 
try’s import  needs  and  prod- 
uct standards;  social,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  factors 
that  might  affect  demand 
and  marketing  strategies; 
constraints  of  the  marketing 
system  and  how  they  can  be 
overcome;  and  available 
sources  of  financing.” 

Better  coordination  of 
market  promotion  work  of 
FAS  and  the  Office  of  the 
General  Sales  Manager  will 
be  included  in  the  5-year 
framework.  For  instance,  > 

planning  will  involve  an  ex- 
amination of  credit  available 
through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — Public  Law 
480,  CCC  credit  (GSM-5),  , 

and  the  proposed  intermedi- 
ate credit  program — to  make 
these  tools  more  readily 
available  for  market  devel- 
opment. 

Trade  Offices  in 
Key  Cities 

The  overseas  offices  will 
be  opened  in  as  many  key 
markets  as  funding  permits.  . 
The  goal  is  to  have  15-18 
such  offices  eventually,  but 
only  a few  will  be  opened 
within  the  near  future  owing 
to  budgetary  limitations. 
Such  offices  will  be  super- 
vised by  U.S.  Agricultural 
Attaches,  but  located  apart 
from  the  embassies  to  facili- 
tate business  transactions. 

In  some  cases,  they  may  be 
outside  the  capital  cities  in 
major  commercial  centers. 

The  intermediate  credit 
program  probably  will  offer 
credit  for  5-10  year  periods 
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to  countries  that  are  too 
highly  developed  to  qualify 
for  long-term  P.L.  480  fund- 
ing but  not  ready  yet  for  3- 
year-maximum  CCC  credit 
or  cash  purchases.  This  pro- 
gram will  offer  opportunities 
to  finance  improved  port  fa- 
cilities, reserve  storage,  and 
distribution  facilities,  there- 
by increasing  total  demand 
in  a market.  It  also  will  be 
useful  in  financing  imports 
of  U.S.  breeding  cattle  and 
products  for  which  more 
than  3 years  are  needed  to 
get  a reasonable  return  on 
investment. 

In  the  meantime,  credit 
gaps  will  be  diminished  con- 
siderably by  the  more  than 
doubling  of  CCC  credit 
(GSM-5)  available  during  fis- 
cal 1978 — from  $750  mil- 
lion originally  budgeted  to 
$1.7  billion. 

Ready  availability  of  this 
credit  for  markets  where 
there  is  an  immediate  need 
is  vital.  “There  are  actions 
that  we  ought  to  be  taking 
now,”  said  one  top  USDA 
official.  “We  shouldn’t  be  in 


a position  of  having  to  tell 
customers  to  wait  for  deci- 
sions, but  instead  must  get 
into  the  commercial  mode  of 
doing  business.” 

In  addition,  a noncom- 
mercial risk  assurance  pro- 
gram on  shipments  has  been 
developed  to  make  more  pri- 
vate financing  available  for 
U.S.  exports.  The  program 
will  get  underway  with  a 
pilot  project  for  cotton  this 
month. 

Efforts  also  will  be  made 
to  apply  foreign  currencies 
earned  under  the  conces- 
sional sales  program  of  P.L. 
480  toward  market  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  toward  im- 
proving internal  agricultural 
distribution  in  P.L.  480  mar- 
kets. In  the  past,  both  the 
physical  and  managerial  lim- 
itations of  such  systems 
have  restricted  the  flow  of 
trade  in  developing  coun- 
tries, not  only  cutting  into 
U.S.  marketing  opportunities 
but  also  hindering  food  dis- 
tribution in  times  of  emer- 
gency. 

Expansion  of  market  de- 


velopment into  new  areas 
will  take  U.S.  cooperators 
and  FAS  trade  shows  beyond 
the  traditional  sphere  of  op- 
eration in  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  into  new  markets 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

New  Markets  Sought 

This  shift  is  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  two  decades  of 
rapid  U.S.  gains  in  agricul- 
tural exports  to  major  de- 
veloped markets.  Such  coun- 
tries have  the  buying  power 
and  consumer  demand  to 
sustain  their  large  imports, 
and  must  be  serviced  care- 
fully if  the  United  States  is 
to  maintain  its  competitive 
position  vis-a-vis  other  agri- 
cultural exporters.  But  they 
no  longer  can  be  considered 
rapid  growth  markets,  while 
many  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
porters are  already  well-es- 
tablished there  and  not  in 
need  of  Government  market 
development  assistance. 

Yet  in  the  recent  past, 
more  than  60  percent  of 
U.S.  market  development 


Far  left,  offloading 
U.S.  cattle  destined 
for  a ranch  in  Spain. 
Left,  U.S.  foods 
are  featured  at  a 
point-of-purchase 
promotion  in  a 
Swedish  supermarket. 


funds  were  spent  in  Europe 
and  Japan  alone. 

“We  already  have  rela- 
tively good  information  and 
marketing  networks  in  the 
big  commercial  markets,” 
said  Dr.  Harrison.  “We  need 
to  look  increasingly  at 
emerging  countries,  such  as 
the  Arab  nations  and  other 
places  where  the  people  are 
and  the  potential  demand 
lies.” 

The  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa,  with  their  tre- 
mendous petroleum  in- 
comes, are  major  targets  for 
U.S.  exporters  of  products 
running  the  gamut  from 
wheat,  feedgrains,  rice,  and 
soybeans  to  frozen  poultry, 
beef,  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  processed  foods. 

Heavily  populated  nations 
here,  such  as  Iran  and 
Egypt,  are  rated  as  the  best 
outlets  for  grains  and  other 
bulk  products.  Saudi  Arabia 
and  other  lightly  populated 
but  wealthy  nations  on  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  have  de- 
veloped into  promising  new 
markets  for  U.S.  consumer- 
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DOING  BUSINESS  IN  JAPAN- 
A TRADE  OFFICE  HELPS 


ready  food  products. 

The  centrally  planned 
countries — particularly  the 
USSR  and  those  in  Eastern 
Europe — recently  have  been 
among  the  fastest  growing 
markets  in  the  world  for 
U.S.  farm  products.  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural exports  to  these 
countries  rose  more  than  14- 
fold  between  calendar  1970 
and  1976  to  $3  billion. 

Moreover,  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  USSR  are  seen  as 
areas  with  much  additional 
potential  for  growth  in  the 
livestock  and  feed  sectors. 
Virtually  all  nations  here  are 
working  to  expand  their  live- 
stock industries  and  to  in- 
troduce modern  livestock 
feeding  techniques.  But 
many  are  deficient  in  the 
needed  feedgrains,  most 
lack  high-protein  ingredients 
such  as  soybean  meal,  and 
virtually  all  need  better 
breeding  stock. 

Still  another  region  of 
promise  is  Southeast  Asia. 
Singapore,  with  its  well-de- 
veloped port  and  handling 
facilities,  can  serve  as  a 
gateway  to  the  region  as  a 
whole.  The  big  payoff,  how- 
ever, may  come  in  places 
such  as  Indonesia,  with  its 
132  million  people,  gradual- 
ly rising  incomes,  and  wealth 
of  raw  materials. 

India  and  Pakistan  on  the 
South  Asian  subcontinent 
have  the  populations  to 
boost  demand  greatly  with 
every  fractional  gain  in 
spending  power.  Moreover, 
an  improved  foreign  ex- 
change position  in  India — 
alongside  recent  crop  set- 
backs— already  has  led  to 
striking  import  increases  in 
selected  products,  including 
U.S.  cotton  and  vegetable 
oils. 

In  sub-Sahara  Africa,  min- 
eral-rich nations  such  as 
Nigeria  are  stepping  up  ag- 
ricultural imports.  And  in 
South  America,  Venezuela 
and  Ecuador  are  rapidly  in- 
vesting increased  petroleum 
incomes  on  upgrading  diets 
and  importing  more  of  the 


food  needed  to  bring  about 
these  changes. 

To  tap  this  potential  of 
both  new  and  established 
markets,  the  numerous  U.S. 
groups  that  cooperate  with 
FAS  in  foreign  market  de- 
velopment are  stepping  up 
activities  in  the  more  than 
80  countries  reached  by 
their  programs.  These 
groups  include  43  nonprofit 
agricultural  trade  organiza- 
tions carrying  out  long-term 
projects,  19  cooperators  on 
periodic  projects,  and  13 
private  groups  (largely  farm- 
er-owned cooperatives). 

In  addition,  FAS  works 
with  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  regional 
State  groups  in  overseas 
market  development.  And 
the  industry  groups,  called 
“cooperators,”  work  with 
1,653  foreign  cooperators, 
as  well  as  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  institutions. 

Undertakings  by  coopera- 
tors include: 

• Plans  by  the  U.S.  Meat 
Export  Federation  (USMEF), 
an  FAS  cooperator  since 
February  1976,  to  open  an 
office  this  year  in  Western 
Europe  and  possibly  one  in 
the  Middle  East  at  some 
later  date.  Its  first  office 
opened  last  year  in  Tokyo. 

Thanks  in  part  to  aggres- 
sive promotion  of  U.S.  red 
meat  by  Federation  repre- 
sentatives, U.S.  exports  of 
livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts during  fiscal  1977  ex- 
ceeded imports  of  such 
products  for  the  first  time 
in  history.  Like  other  coop- 
erators, USMEF  also  has 
made  an  important  input  in- 
to U.S.  preparations  for  the 
multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions now  underway  in  Ge- 
neva, providing  information 
on  how  duties,  import  quo- 
tas, variable  levies,  and 
other  restrictions  affect  U.S. 
livestock  product  exports. 

• Stepped-up  promotion 
of  soy  proteins  as  food.  Last 
month,  the  American  Soy- 
bean Association,  the  Food 

Continued  on  page  6 
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Getting  a foothold  in  a 
foreign  market  can  be 
tough  anywhere,  but  particu- 
larly so  in  Japan,  where 
language  barriers,  trade  re- 
strictions, differing  social 
customs,  and  an  almost  in- 
comprehensible marketing 
system  pose  obstacles  at 
every  turn  for  the  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural exporter.  Such  ex- 
porters can,  however,  gain 
marketing  assistance  from 
the  U.S.  Market  Develop- 
ment Office  in  Tokyo — part 
of  the  U.S.  Agricultural  At- 
tache Office  there  and  a 
possible  prototype  for  the 
agricultural  trade  offices  now 
being  contemplated  for  ma- 
jor and  emerging  markets 
throughout  the  world. 

John  Glew,  former  coordi- 
nator of  the  Tokyo  Market 
Development  Office,1  recent- 
ly talked  to  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture about  the  functions  he 
envisions  for  the  new  trade 
offices  and  about  those  now 
being  carried  out  in  Tokyo. 

Glew  sees  the  new  offices 
as  “one-stop  information 
centers”  to  assist  coopera- 
tors, State  groups,  and  pri- 
vate trade  entities  who  have 
no  base  of  operation  in  a 
country.  Such  an  office,  he 
said,  “would  probably  have 
a couple  of  extra  desks  and 
phones,  a conference  room, 
and  personnel  that  are  high- 


1  Mr.  Glew  recently  was  re- 
assigned to  the  Export  Trade 
Services  Division,  Foreign  Mar- 
ket Development,  FAS. 


ly  marketing  oriented." 

The  office  also  would 
serve  as  a “shopping  cen- 
ter” for  importers  attempt- 
ing to  locate  U.S.  sources  of 
supply  by  product  lines. 

This  year,  lack  of  funds 
will  limit  the  opening  of  new 
offices  to  one  or  two  in  coun- 
tries where  market  develop- 
ment staffs  already  exist. 
But  the  hope  is  that  even- 
tually such  offices  can  be 
opened  in  15-18  key  cities 
in  Western  Europe,  South- 
east Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America,  the  Mideast,  and 
Eastern  Europe. 

“The  existing  Market  De- 
velopment Office  in  Tokyo,” 
said  Glew,  “serves  as  an 
anchor  station  for  FAS  agri- 
cultural cooperators,  State 
representatives,  and  trades- 
people— a place  to  come  to 
for  assistance  in  gaining 
market  orientation,  making 
appointments,  and  lining  up 
interpreters.  It  also  is  a 
place  for  them  to  leave  their 
samples,  excess  papers,  and 
other  materials,  and  receive 
messages  while  they  are  out 
on  calls.” 

Some  of  the  other  services 
offered  at  the  Tokyo  office — 
which  is  staffed  by  the 
American  marketing  director, 
two  local  marketing  assist- 
ants, and  an  administrative 
assistant — include  help  with 
customs  and  label  clear- 
ances, arranging  testing  of 
products  new  to  the  market, 
developing  trade  contacts, 
and  acting  as  a liaison  be- 
tween the  local  trade  and 
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U.S.  agricultural  exporters. 

The  Tokyo  office  also  is 
responsible  for  the  several 
trade  shows  and  point-of- 
purchase  (POP)  promotions 

(sponsored  each  year  in  Ja- 
pan. Glew  said  that  these 
usually  include  two  U.S. 
trade  shows  each  year,  such 
as  the  Harumi/Tokyo  show 
in  March  1977  that  boasted 
74,000  visitors,  $3.2  million 
worth  of  onsite  sales,  and 
the  resulting  appointment  of 
seven  new  agents  for  U.S. 
firms  ...  or  the  Red  Meat 
and  Poultry  Show  held  in 
October  1976  at  the  U.S. 
Trade  Center  in  Tokyo,  with 
a resulting  $2.1  million  in 
onsite  sales  for  the  20  com- 
mercial exhibitors  and  two 
cooperator  exhibitors. 

Other  statistics  quoted  by 
Glew  (for  fiscal  1974-77)  in- 
cluded: 480  inquiries  about 
U.S.  products  through  the 
Trade  Opportunity  Referral 
System  of  FAS,  365  follow- 
up calls  to  see  if  Japanese 
trade  members  got  what  they 
wanted;  and  978  product 
labels  submitted  for  clear- 
ance to  the  Ministry  of 
Health.  The  trade  inquiries 
resulted  in  $8.2  million 
worth  of  sales.  Four  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  of  the  labels 
were  cleared,  401  approved 
with  modifications,  and  162 
rejected. 

“This  all  takes  time,”  said 
Glew.  “Somebody  has  to 
contact  the  Ministry  to  find 
out  if  the  product  can  be 
brought  in.  You  may  get  an 
answer  like  the  one  on  de- 
hydrated potatoes,  where 
they  said:  ‘Yes,  you  can 
bring  them  in,  but  they  can 
be  treated  with  only  30  parts 
per  million  of  S02  (a  pre- 
servative).’ Here  in  the 
United  States,  we  preserve 
the  product  with  approxi- 
mately 300  parts  per  mil- 
lion.” 

Then  there  were  the  POP 
promotions  staged  in  84 


supermarkets  and  the  so- 
called  food  halls  of  41  de- 
partment stores  during  1976 
alone,  with  a resulting  sales 
increase  of  about  $500,000. 

How  does  the  office  go 
about  putting  on  these 
shows  and  exhibits? 

Requests  for  POP  promo- 
tions are  often  generated  by 
the  stores  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  Glew,  who  said 
that  the  office  then  consults 
with  U.S.  cooperator  groups 
and  agents  representing  U.S. 
firms  to  see  if  they  are  in- 
terested in  participating. 
Those  groups  wishing  to  par- 
ticipate may  offer  price  con- 
cessions to  make  their  prod- 
ucts more  attractive  and  hire 
personnel  to  demonstrate 
products  and  assist  sales- 
people in  the  stores. 

FAS,  in  turn,  supplies 
promotional  materials,  such 
as  corrugated  wraparound 
material  to  “dress  up”  dis- 
play areas;  reusable  collapsi- 
ble bins  in  which  to  display 
products;  banners,  posters, 
die  cutouts,  price  cards,  and, 
in  several  instances,  plastic 
Western-style  cowgirl  hats — 
all  bearing  the  FAS  export 
symbol. 

“We  require  only  one 
thing:  Sales  figures  on  the 
products  being  promoted 
prior  to  the  POP,  during  the 
promotion,  and  for  a month 
to  6 weeks  afterwards  to 
assist  in  evaluating  the  im- 
pact of  our  undertakings,” 
Glew  said. 

Putting  on  the  one  or 
two  U.S.  trade  shows  held 
each  year  in  Japan  also  re- 
quires considerable  preplan- 
ning and  coordination  be- 
tween Tokyo  and  Washing- 
ton. 

Usually  participating  in 
such  shows  are  American 
firms,  FAS  market  develop- 
ment cooperators,  State  rep- 
resentatives, and  represent- 
atives from  one  or  more  of 
the  five  regional  groups  that 


Top  to  bottom:  U.S.  poultry 
at  an  in-store  promotion; 
a food  show  at  the  U.S. 
Trade  Center  in  Tokyo;  and 
promoting  doughnuts  fried 
in  soybean  oil. 
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now  promote  U.S.  farm 
products  overseas. 

Troubleshooting  to  smooth 
out  the  tieups,  misunder- 
standings, and  other  prob- 
lems that  arise  during  these 
diverse  activities  also  is  an 
important  part  of  a trade 
office  job. 

For  instance,  said  Glew: 
‘‘Sometimes  you  inform  an 
exporter  that  a product  is 
not  allowed  entry  into  a 
country,  but  he  ships  it  any- 
way. So  here  we  are,  repre- 
senting the  American  Gov- 
ernment— with  its  own  reg- 
ulations and  phytosanitary 
restrictions — and  in  a sense 
we’re  party  to  an  illegal  ac- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  a foreign 
government.”  He  added  that 
such  cases  are  rare,  but 
when  they  do  arise,  must  be 
dealt  with  swiftly. 

Other  difficulties  stem 
from  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  complicated  Japanese 
marketing  system  and  way 
of  doing  business. 

Glew  said  that  Japan's 
distribution  system  is  unbe- 
lievably complicated  and 
costly  because  of  the  many 
middlemen  involved.  “The 
system  often  starts  with  im- 
port duties;  then  there  are 
the  trading  companies  that 
automatically  may  slap  on 
markups  of  25  percent  or  so 
for  the  products  on  which 
they  hold  exclusives,  follow- 
ed by  something  for  every- 
body else  handling  the 
products  thereafter  to  the 
point  of  sale. 

“In  the  end,  you  have 
products  that  can  be  bought 
in  Hong  Kong  or  Singapore 
for  33-80  percent  of  what 
you  pay  in  Japan.” 

This,  of  course,  affects 
consumption  patterns.  For 
meats,  Japan’s  annual  per 
capita  consumption  is  about 
75  pounds  of  fish  and  sea 
food,  23  of  pork,  18  of  poul- 
try, and  only  8 of  beef. 

While  all  meat  is  more 


expensive  in  Japan  than  in 
the  United  States,  beef  can 
go  as  high  as  $50  per 
pound,  and  most  of  it  is  in 
the  $10-$20  range.  This  is 
part  of  the  reason  why  the 
Japanese  consume  so  little 
beef  and  veal,  compared 
with  over  125  pounds  a year 
in  the  United  States.  More- 
over, beef  imports  are  limit- 
ed by  a quota  and  most 
imports  come  through  a 
quasi-Government  organiza- 
tion, further  adding  to  the 
retail  price.  “Naturally  we 
could  sell  far  more  if  the 
quantity  permitted  to  enter 
and  price  were  not  rigged  in 
this  manner,”  said  Glew. 

Glew  said  that  most  U.S. 
businessmen  “sincerely  try 
to  get  a handle  on  the  Jap- 
anese market  before  they 
get  there  and,  of  course, 
also  after  they've  arrived  in 
Japan.  But  probably  the 
thing  that  hinders  them 
most  is  their  lack  of  pa- 
tience in  dealing  with  Jap- 
anese importers.  The  Jap- 
anese are  very  patient  and 
perceptive  people,  astute  in 
business  matters.  They  study 
everything  thoroughly,  which 
takes  time  and  is  often  an 
irritation  to  the  U.S.  ex- 
porter hoping  to  make  a sale 
on  the  spot. 

“But  once  the  exporter 
has  returned  home — and 
perhaps  given  up  on  making 
the  sale — the  letters  of  in- 
quiry may  start  coming  in, 
asking  for  more  details  and 
sometimes  making  recom- 
mendations on  how  the  prod- 
uct or  packaging  could  be 
modified  to  Japanese  tastes. 
Consequently,  the  American 
exporter  is  oftentimes  not 
ready  to  service  the  Jap- 
anese buyers,  who  by  this 
time  may  be  talking  in  very 
large  figures.  And  when  the 
Japanese  are  ready,  the  ex- 
porter had  better  be  ready 
if  he  wants  to  make  a sale,” 
Glew  concluded.  □ 
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Protein  Council,  and  FAS 
sponsored  a Soy  Protein 
Seminar  in  Singapore,  where 
food  uses  of  soy  protein  and 
feed  uses  of  soybean  meal 
were  discussed.  Similar  sem- 
inars were  held  last  year  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the 
USSR — one  of  the  strong 
growth  areas  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  soybeans  and  meal. 

• Reactivation  of  a mar- 
ket development  program  for 
U.S.  peanuts  following  a 
shortfall  in  Indian  peanut 
production  last  year  and 
consequent  price  increases 
on  the  world  market.  The 
expanded  program  will  in- 
clude a 12-month  market 
test  in  the  United  Kingdom 
of  American-type  peanut  but- 
ter produced  entirely  from 
U.S.  peanuts. 

• Launching  by  the  U.S. 
Feed  Grains  Council  of  a 
modern  feedlot  demonstra- 
tion in  Poland,  with  beef 
feeding  trials  using  various 
levels  of  corn  and  grain 
sorghum.  The  potential  pay- 
off: Increased  sales  of  U.S. 
feedgrains  to  Poland  and  re- 
finement of  a prototype  sys- 
tem that  can  help  overcome 
environmental  problems  as- 
sociated with  feedlots. 

• Expanded  export  pro- 
motion activities  by  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Asso- 
ciation (ASTA).  Exports  of 
U.S.  planting  seed,  up  19 
percent  last  year,  continue 
to  expand  dramatically  in 
areas  such  as  the  Middle 
East,  which  has  been  tar- 
geted by  ASTA  for  special 
promotional  efforts.  For  ex- 
ample, exports  to  Iran  have 
risen  by  over  60  percent 
since  promotional  activities 
were  begun  in  that  country. 

• The  recent  opening  of 
a new  office  in  Morocco  to 
promote  U.S.  wheat  in  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East 
and  the  planned  opening  of 
an  office  in  Singapore  to 
promote  U.S.  feedgrains  in 
Southeast  Asia.  (Currently, 
U.S.  grain  cooperators  alone 
have  some  20  offices  located 


in  overseas  markets.) 

In  addition,  new  offices 
are  planned  for  U.S.  oilseeds 
and  products  in  the  Mideast, 
cotton  in  the  Far  East,  and 
poultry  in  the  Caribbean. 

Complementing  these  un- 
dertakings will  be  activities 
by  FAS,  carried  out  both  in- 
dependently and  in  coopera- 
tion with  industry,  State,  and 
regional  groups. 

Some  New  Initiatives 

FAS  is  considering  bring- 
ing foreign  national  em- 
ployees of  U.S.  embassies 
to  the  United  States  to  con- 
sult with  and  advise  U.S.  ag- 
ricultural firms  on  ways  to 
comply  with  the  often-strict 
and  ambiguous  food  and 
health  laws  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. It  is  planning  a feasi- 
bility study  into  introducing 
gourmet  packets  and  spec- 
ialty items  at  duty-free  shops 
in  major  international  air- 
ports and  ports  of  call.  And 
it  has  scheduled  for  fiscal 
1978  some  18  solo  U.S. 
trade  shows,  five  attache 
product  displays,  two  hotel- 
restaurant-institution  shows, 
two  catalog  shows,  three 
livestock/feedstuff  shows, 
eight  sales  team  trips  to  for- 
eign markets,  and  a host  of 
point-of-purchase  (POP)  pro- 
motions in  supermarkets  and 
department  stores. 

These  activities  include 
solo  U.S.  food  exhibits  in 
Italy,  Japan,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  West  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France, 
Venezuela,  and  the  Philip- 
pines; attache  displays  of 
food  products  in  Guatemala 
and  Colombia;  livestock/ 
feedstuff  shows  in  France 
and  Italy;  and  participation  f 

in  international  food  shows  i 

in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Netherlands,  and  West  Ger- 
many. 

Such  shows  often  gene- 
rate onsite  sales  of  over  $1 
million  apiece  and  as  much 
or  more  than  that  in  follow- 

I]  °> 

up  sales  of  U.S.  food  and 
agricultural  products.  More 
importantly,  they  are  an  in- 
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valuable  means  for  U.S. 
trade  representatives — es- 
pecially those  new  to  a mar- 
ket— to  make  overseas  trade 
contacts  and  line  up  agents 
and  distributors  for  their 
products. 

Also,  sales  teams  made  up 
of  six  to  eight  representa- 
tives from  U.S.  food  firms 
already  have  traveled — or 
will — this  fiscal  year  to  In- 
donesia, Fiji/New  Caledonia, 
Egypt,  Norway,  the  Nether- 
lands Antilles,  Trinidad,  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  Iran  to 
seek  agents  and  industry 
representatives  for  their  food 
products. 

(For  a partial  listing  of 
1978  exhibits  and  teams  see 
Foreign  Agriculture,  Nov.  21, 
1977.  An  updated  listing 
may  be  obtained  from  the 
FAS  Export  Trade  Services 
Division,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.C.  20250.) 

FAS  encourages  regional 
and  State  groups  to  partici- 
pate in  many  of  these  activi- 
ties. It  also  supports  efforts 
such  as  the  Reverse  Trade 
Show  being  mounted  this 
week  (Feb.  16-18)  in  New 
Orleans  by  the  Southern 
United  States  Trade  Associa- 
tion (SUSTA) — an  export- 
oriented  organization  made 
up  of  the  15  southern  States 
from  Texas  to  Maryland. 

More  than  90  U.S.  firms 
will  be  exhibiting  their  prod- 
ucts at  the  show  to  an  esti- 
mated 150  foreign  buyers 
from  more  than  40  coun- 
tries. Such  an  undertaking 
permits  U.S.  firms  to  test 
the  trade  without  ever  leav- 
ing the  United  States. 

Food  Studies 
Assess  Demand 

In  addition,  FAS,  in  coop- 
eration with  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  is  con- 
ducting food  studies  in  Latin 
America,  the  Middle  East, 
the  Far  East,  and  Africa  to 
assess  potential  demand  for 
a host  of  consumer-ready 
products. 

Such  studies  are  the  first 
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step  in  a market  develop- 
ment program,  as  they  de- 
termine if  indeed  there  is 
potential  for  U.S.  foods  in  a 
given  market  and  point  out 
trade  restrictions,  consump- 
tion habits,  and  marketing 
practices  that  will  affect 
such  exports. 

Despite  this  multifaceted 
program,  the  United  States 
cannot  afford  to  be  compla- 
cent about  its  agricultural 
export  trade.  “We  are  not 
operating  in  a vacuum," 
said  Dr.  Harrison.  “A  num- 
ber of  other  nations  need  ag- 
ricultural export  earnings 
just  as  badly  as  we  do  and 
are  employing  innovative 
promotion  techniques  to  sell 
their  products  overseas.” 


Among  the  competitors: 
Australia,  Brazil,  Argentina, 
South  Africa,  Israel,  and  the 
European  Community.  These 
and  other  leading  U.S.  com- 
petitors together  spent  more 
than  $146  million  on  pro- 
moting farm  products  dur- 
ing fiscal  1976,  a gain  of 
3.5  percent  above  the  pre- 
vious year’s  level  and  of 
56.9  percent  above  the  pre- 
vious decade’s. 

The  United  States,  by 
comparison,  spent  $20.7 
million  on  market  develop- 
ment during  fiscal  1976, 
against  $15.2  million  a dec- 
ade earlier,  with  most  of  the 
increase  contributed  by  U.S. 
cooperators.  And  this  coun- 
try's gross  outlay  for  mar- 


Above,  the  first 
all-U.S. -wheat  cargo  to 
be  shipped  to  Malaysia — 
the  result  of  market 
development  efforts 
there.  Left,  a promotion 
of  U.S.  almonds  at 
U.S.  food  show  in  Cairo. 


ket  development  amounted 
to  only  0.10  percent  of  agri- 
cultural export  earnings  in 
fiscal  1976.  By  comparison, 
Israel  that  year  spent  1.54 
percent  of  its  export  earn- 
ings on  market  develop- 
ment, and  Australia,  1.10 
percent. 

“To  meet  this  competi- 
tion, we  have  requested 
more  money  for  U.S.  market 
development,”  said  Dr.  Har- 
rison. “In  addition,  we  must 
be  constantly  alert  to  chang- 
ing market  conditions,  imag- 
inative in  our  promotional 
programs,  aware  of  foreign 
buyers’  needs  and  foreign 
markets’  import  regulations, 
concerned  always  about 
product  quality,  and  willing 
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tc  service  foreign  customers 
year  in  and  year  out.” 

With  the  return  of  agri- 
cultural abundance  recently 
following  exceedingly  short 
world  grain  supplies  during 
1973  and  1974,  all  leading 
agricultural  exporters  have 
found  the  competition  in- 
creasingly tough  in  foreign 
markets.  The  difficulties  are 
evidenced  by  low  world 
prices  for  grains  and  other 
commodities,  reactivation  of 
U.S.  setaside  programs  for 
wheat  and  feedgrains,  and 
use  of  export  subsidies  and 
other  incentives  by  some  na- 
tions seeking  to  gain  a mar- 
keting advantage. 

A comparable  situation  in 
the  1950’s  led  to  enactment 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
or  Public  Law  480  as  it  is 
commonly  called. 

P.L.  480  called  for  con- 
cessional shipments  of  U.S. 
farm  products  to  developing 
countries  under  either  local 
currency  sales  or  long-term 
loans  repayable  in  converti- 
ble currencies  or  dollars. 
Local  currencies  have  been 
spent  largely  within  recipi- 
ent nations. 

Since  the  program’s  in- 
ception, some  $26  billion 
worth  of  U.S.  farm  products 
have  been  shipped  under 
P.L.  480  to  recipient  na- 
tions. And  foreign  curren- 
cies generated  under  P.L. 
480  have  been  used  in  part 
to  help  finance  overseas 
market  development,  contri- 
buting to  transition  of  many 
markets  from  P.L.  480  im- 
ports to  large  cash  pur- 
chases of  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

Market  development  be- 
gan in  1955  with  a joint 
program  between  FAS  and 
Cotton  Council  International 
(CCI) — FAS’s  first  industry 
cooperator.  During  the  en- 
suing years,  market  devel- 
opment efforts  such  as 
wheat  milling  and  baking 
schools  and  seminars  helped 
bring  about  the  shift  from  a 
rice-based  diet  to  wheat  and 


other  Western  foods  in  Ja- 
pan— in  fiscal  1977  a $3.9- 
billion  market  for  U.S.  farm 
products — and  sparked  sim- 
ilar trends  in  other  Far  East- 
ern nations. 

There,  as  elsewhere,  con- 
sumers also  begin  eating 
more  red  meat  and  poultry, 
prompting  livestock  produ- 
cers to  adopt  the  modern 
feeding  techniques  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  demand. 

U.S.  Cooperators  Are 
Active  Worldwide 

Feeding  demonstrations 
and  seminars  by  the  U.S. 
Feed  Grains  Council,  the 
American  Soybean  Associa- 
tion, and  the  National  Ren- 
derers  Association  helped  to 
spark  these  shifts  in  France, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  other  West  European 
nations;  in  Japan,  Taiwan, 
South  Korea;  and — more  re- 
cently— in  Eastern  Europe, 
the  USSR,  and  the  Middle 
East. 

Other  U.S.  cooperator 
groups,  often  taking  advan- 
tage of  FAS-sponsored  trade 
shows  and  point-of-purchase 
promotions,  have  familiar- 
ized the  foreign  consumer 
with  everything  from  blue- 
berries to  almonds,  popcorn, 
baby  food,  avocados,  Maine 


lobster,  and  wild  rice. 

At  times,  the  changes  in 
consumption  and  production 
— and,  more  importantly,  in 
government  import  regula- 
tions— have  been  detrimen- 
tal to  U.S.  exports  of  cer- 
tain products.  But  U.S.  ex- 
porters have  been  quick  to 
adapt  to  new  conditions. 

For  instance: 

• At  the  same  time  that 
Japan  was  developing  its 
own  poultry  industry,  mar- 
ket development  activities  to 
increase  poultry  meat  con- 
sumption were  underway. 
This  led  to  a larger  con- 
sumer market  to  accommo- 
date the  increased  domestic 
production,  as  well  as  in- 
creased imports  of  U.S. 
poultry  products.  Today,  Ja- 
pan is  one  of  the  largest 
overseas  markets  for  U.S. 
poultry  meat  and  egg  prod- 
ucts. 

• With  the  diminishing  of 
sales  opportunities  in  West- 
ern Europe  and  other  tradi- 
tional markets,  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket development  program 
for  cotton  shifted  its  efforts 
toward  the  lucrative  Far 
Eastern  market,  which  now 
accounts  for  80  percent  of 
total  U.S.  cotton  exports. 
Cotton  Council  International, 
the  FAS  cooperator,  has  di- 


rected its  attention  toward 
servicing  this  area  and  has 
under  consideration  a cen- 
trally located  Far  Eastern 
office  to  facilitate  these  ac- 
tivities. 

• U.S.  citrus  fruit  export- 
ers cooperating  with  FAS 
likewise  have  focused  in- 
creasingly on  the  Far  East — 
and  Japan  in  particular — in 
response  to  increased  de- 
mand there  at  a time  of  in- 
tensifying competition  in 
West  European  markets. 
They  also  have  worked  with 
FAS  for  removal  of  Japanese 
import  quotas  on  citrus. 

These  ongoing  and  pro- 
spective market  development 
efforts,  in  the  words  of  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Bergland, 
‘‘are  important  now  because 
of  the  U.S.  trade  deficit. 
And  they  will  continue  so 
over  the  long  run  because 
of  the  growing  U.S.  role  as 
a food  supplier. 

“The  centerpiece  of  our 
agricultural  export  policy  is 
the  development  of  trading 
relationships  that  can  en- 
dure. World  food  require- 
ments will  probably  double 
in  35  years.  If  these  de- 
mands are  to  be  met,  we 
cannot  have  feast  or  famine 
...  we  must  do  the  best 
job  possible.”  □ 


U.S.  Agricultural  Exports:  Total  and  Some  Rapidly  Growing  Markets 
1976/77  With  Comparisons  1 

Market 

1967/68 

1968/69 

1975/76 

1976/77  i 

Increase 
aver  1967/68 

Mil.  Do  1. 

Mil.  Do/. 

Mil.  Do/. 

Mil.  Do/. 

Percent 

Japan  

913.1 

866.6 

3,408.5 

3,773.5 

313 

Netherlands  2 

492.7 

401.7 

1,741.5 

2,178.8 

342 

West  Germany  2 

413.1 

385.9 

1,619.1 

1,933.0 

368 

USSR  

5.7 

10.83 

1,852.7 

1,063.4 

18,556 

Rep.  of  China  

123.6 

107.2 

516.2 

612.3 

395 

Mexico  

76.9 

85.7 

380.5 

608.4 

691 

Spain  

157.6 

130.9 

658.3 

595.0 

278 

Egypt  

7.7 

14.2 

415.2 

563.5 

7,218 

Iran  

11.8 

9.6 

161.8 

452.9 

3,738 

Portugal  

17.5 

15.5 

266.7 

373.8 

2,036 

Nigeria  

12.6 

20.1 

128.8 

221.7 

1,660 

Greece  

17.9 

22.0 

131.4 

160.1 

794 

Romania  

.9 

3.8 

137.6 

118.0 

13,011 

OPEC  2 

247.8 

294.8 

1,286.5 

1,646.1 

564 

World  

6,331.0 

5,751.0 

22,760.0 

24,013.0 

279 

1 Years  beginning  October 

1.  2 Because  of  transshipments, 

the  value  of  exports  is  overstated, 

especially  in 

later  years.  3 Organization 

of  Petroleum 

Exporting  Countries. 
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Spain’s  Edible  Oil 
Marketing  Regulation 
May  Be  Opposed 


Spain’s  edible  oil  market- 
ing regulation  for  1977/ 
78,  released  informally  in 
early  November  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  but  not 
officially  promulgated  until 
January  28,  1978,  is  expect- 
ed to  be  observed  reluctant- 
ly by  Spanish  olive  oil  pro- 
ducers. And  the  edict  may 
make  U.S.  soybean  farmers 
unhappy  since  it  further  re- 
stricts consumption  of  seed 
oils  from  crushed  oilseeds 
(mainly  soybeans),  and  im- 
poses a fee,  possibly  an  in- 
crease in  the  import  duties, 
on  soybean  oil  imports. 

The  United  States  sup- 
plies most  of  Spain’s  soy- 
beans. In  1976,  Spain  im- 
ported 70  percent  of  its 
import  requirements  from 
the  United  States,  most  of 
the  remainder  from  Brazil. 

During  September-Decem- 
ber,  the  first  4 months  of 
the  September  1977-August 
1978  crop  year,  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  soybeans  to  Spain 
were  527,904  tons,  valued 
at  $111.1  million.  In  the 
same  4 months  of  the  1976/ 
77  crop  year,  the  totals 
were  351,892  tons  and 
$87.8  million.  U.S.  soybean 
exports  to  Spain  for  all  of 
1976/77  totaled  1.03  mil- 


Based  on  reports  from  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Agricul- 
tural Attache,  Madrid. 


lion  tons,  valued  at  $289 
million. 

Released  at  a news  con- 
ference the  day  after  the 
regulation  was  approved  by 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  the 
ruling  will: 

• Set  the  soybean  oil 
consumption. level  at  10,000 
metric  tons  per  month,  and 
eliminate  the  consumption 
subsidy — originally  estab- 
lished to  help  lower  income 
groups — from  which  this  oil 
has  benefited,  said  to 
amount  to  Ptas4  billion  per 
year.  (Equivalent  to  $48.2 
million,  based  on  the  ex- 
change rate  of  Ptas82.90= 
US$1.) 

• Establish  a fee  to  be 
levied  against  imported  soy- 
bean oil. 

• Leave  the  use  of  soy- 
beans for  animal  feeding  un- 
affected. 

• Set  the  price  for  olive 
oil,  effective  January  1, 
1978,  at  about  Ptas96  per 
kilogram,  equivalent  to  Ptas 
120  per  liter  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  would  also  set 
the  price  for  soybean  oil  at 
Ptas70  per  liter  (which  had 
already  been  raised  26  per- 
cent July  23,  1977,  to  pro- 
tect the  market  for  higher 
priced  olive  oil)  and  for  sun- 
flowerseed  oil  at  Ptas87  per 
liter. 

• Make  mandatory  the 
bottling  of  all  edible  oil  for 


the  retail  trade,  a move  to 
prevent  fraudulent  blending 
of  edible  oils,  particularly 
olive  oil. 

• Establish  an  oil  olive 
tree  improvement  program 
for  which  Ptas2  billion 
($24.1  million)  was  set  as 
the  original  allocation. 

Many  oilseed  crushers  be- 
lieved that  the  reduction 
from  the  170,000-ton  soy- 
bean-oil-consumption quota 
in  1976/77  to  1977/78’s 
120,000  tons  would  be  felt 
immediately.  But  there  was 
confusion  over  the  Minis- 
ter’s statement  that  the 
regulation  would  not  affect 
soybean  meal  use  for  ani- 
mal feeding.  Some  thought 
this  ruling  could  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  place  any 
barriers  in  the  way  of  soy- 
bean imports  for  crushing. 

And  there  was  doubt  as 
to  what  the  Government 
would  actually  save  if  it  re- 
moved the  consumption  sub- 
sidy on  soybean  oil.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  the 
maximum  soybean-oil  selling 
price  of  Ptas62 — in  effect 
since  July  1977 — had  been 
high  enough  that  no  subsi- 
dization was  required,  hence 
the  Ptas4  billion  annual  sav- 
ings may  be  more  hypotheti- 
cal than  real. 

The  prices  stated  by  the 
Minister  for  the  various  oils 
also  created  some  confusion. 
Some  believed  the  Ptas96- 
per-kilogram  price  for  olive 
oil  was  the  new  support 
price.  During  the  previous 
marketing  year,  the  olive  oil 
support  price  was  in  the 
range  of  Ptas79.25  to  Ptas 
80.75  per  kilogram,  depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  oil.  Farm- 
er organzations  had  urged 
the  1977/78  support  price 
be  set  between  Ptasl20  and 
Ptasl52  per  kilogram. 

The  newly  announced 
prices  of  Ptas70  per  liter  for 
soybean  oil  and  Ptas87  for 
sunflowerseed  oil  were  be- 
lieved to  be  maximum  re- 
tail prices.  The  new  soybean 
oil  price  will  be  Ptas8  higher 


than  the  prevailing  price  and 
sunflowerseed  oil  will  be 
about  the  same  as  last 
year’s.  Sunflowerseed  oil 
prices  were  decontrolled  in 
August  1977  and  ranged 
from  Ptas87  to  Ptas90  per 
liter. 

The  trade  speculated  that 
the  new  prices,  which  went 
into  effect  January  1,  1978, 
would  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain at  the  announced  levels 
and  that,  if  dealers  were 
forced  to  observe  them, 
shortages  probably  would 
occur  in  the  availabilities  of 
all  types  of  edible  oils. 

At  his  news  conference, 
the  Agricultural  Minister  ack- 
nowledged that  the  edible 
oil  marketing  regulation 
would  impose  hardships  on 
both  consumers  and  produ- 
cers— on  the  former  be- 
cause edible  oil  prices  would 
be  higher  and  on  the  latter 
because  prices  would  be 
lower. 

‘‘Of  the  olive  sector  I ask 
for  a responsible  attitude 
and  for  acceptance  of  its 
share  of  the  sacrifice  that 
democracy  demands,”  the 
Minister  said  at  his  news 
conference.  ‘‘To  the  consum- 
er-housewife, I ask  for  sym- 
pathy, and  that  she  remem- 
ber when  she  buy:  (olive) 

oil  that  there  are  800,000 
workers  and  200,000  fami- 
lies making  a living  from 
olive  production. 

‘‘Also  that  (consumers  re- 
member) the  consumption 
of  each  liter  of  substitute 
oil  not  produced  here  (in 
Spain)  means  giving  money 
to  the  U.S.  farmer,  in  the 
case  of  soybean  (oil),  and 
to  the  Soviet  farmer,  in  the 
case  of  sunflowerseed  (oil).” 

A week  later,  6,000  olive 
growers,  representing  the 
various  producing  areas  of 
the  country,  protested 
against  the  Government’s 
policies  and  practices  at  a 
rally  in  the  city  of  Jaen.  In 
addition  to  demanding  the 
resignation  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Minister,  the  farmers 
threatened  to  leave  unhar- 
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Italy  Strives  To  Boost 
Food  Self-Sufficiency, 
Emphasis  Put  on  Meat 

By  Elmer  W.  Hallowell 


vested  the  current  olive  crop, 
which  the  trade  estimated 
will  crush  to  between  400,- 
000-500,000  metric  tons  of 
oil,  a total  some  8 percent 
larger  than  the  previous 
year’s  outturn.  With  the  new 
crop  maturing  earlier  than 
normal,  however,  harvesting 
operations  got  underway 
about  December  1. 

Domestic  consumption  of 
olive  oil  in  the  1976/77 
marketing  year  is  currently 
estimated  at  285,000  met- 
ric tons,  an  increase  of  16 
percent  over  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  trade  said 
this  expansion  in  usage — 
despite  olive  oil's  high  price 
— was  the  result  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's decision  to  limit 
soybean  oil  consumption  to 

170.000  tons  during  1977. 
The  use  of  olive  oil  will  prob- 
ably rise  even  higher  in 
1978  in  view  of  the  further 
cut  in  soybean  oil  consump- 
tion, along  with  rising  prices 
of  competing  seed  oils,  in- 
cluding soybean  oil. 

Spain  produces  about 

320.000  tons  of  soybean  oil 
from  nearly  2 million  tons 
of  imported  soybeans  and 
exports  that  quantity  not 
needed  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

On  the  basis  of  prelimi- 
nary customs  data,  Spanish 
exports  of  olive  oil  in  the 
first  9 months  of  the  1976/ 
77  marketing  year  (Novem- 
ber-October)  totaled  84,700 
tons,  42  percent  higher  than 
the  59,600  tons  exported 
in  the  same  period  of  1975/ 
76.  Exports  of  olive  oil  for 
the  full  1976/77  season 
were  expected  to  reach  some 

100.000  tons,  24  percent 
above  those  of  the  previous 
year. 

Italy,  as  usual,  was  the 
leading  outlet  for  Spanish 
olive  oil  in  the  first  9 months 
of  1976/77.  Other  impor- 
tant markets  were  Libya  and 
the  United  States,  the  latter 
country  taking  10,715  tons 
of  Spanish  olive  oil  between 
November  1976  and  Octo- 
ber 1977.  □ 


Italy's  substantial  increas- 
es in  meat  consumption 
during  the  past  15-20  years 
are  directly  linked  to  the 
country’s  rising  incomes  and 
living  standards. 

As  with  other  countries 
enjoying  a rising  level  of 
personal  income,  Italy  has 
altered  its  pattern  of  food 
expenditures  and  consump- 
tion in  two  significant  ways: 
• The  share  of  total  ex- 
penditures budgeted  for  food 
declined  from  over  46  per- 
cent in  1963  to  about  35 
percent  in  1976; 

• Consumption  of  meat 
increased  between  1963  and 
1975  both  as  a share  of  the 
food  budget  and  in  terms  of 
quantity.  Per  capita  con- 
sumption of  all  meat  rose 
61  percent,  including  a 17 
percent  rise  for  beef  to  22.3 
kilograms,  111  percent  for 
pork  to  17  kilograms,  and 
126  percent  for  poultry  to 
15.8  kilograms.  Per  capita 
consumption  of  lamb,  mut- 
ton, horsemeat,  rabbits,  and 
animal  byproducts  increased 
61  percent  to  10  kilograms. 

This  tremendous  upsurge 
in  meat  consumption  could 
not  be  supplied  entirely  by 
Italian  agriculture,  despite 
large  increases  in  imports  of 


The  author  is  U.S.  Agricul- 
tural Attache  in  Rome. 


feedgrains  and  other  inputs. 

To  fill  the  supply-demand 
gap,  imports  of  meat  and 
animals  rose  dramatically 
between  1963  and  1976. 
Because  of  this  explosive  in- 
crease, Italy’s  overall  agri- 
cultural balance-of-trade  de- 
ficit climbed  sharply,  reach- 
ing a record  $6.5  billion  in 
1976. 

While  Italy’s  self-sufficien- 
cy ratio  for  eggs  advanced 
from  96  to  97  between  1966- 
70  and  1975,  the  ratio  for 
beef  and  veal  slipped  from 
61  to  58,  pork  from  86  to 
74,  mutton  and  goat  from  67 
to  53,  poultry  meat  from  99 
to  98,  cheese  from  90  to  78, 
and  butter  from  67  to  58. 
The  use  of  imported  inputs 
is  not  reflected  in  these 
ratios. 

To  boost  Italy's  overall 
food  self-sufficiency  ratio  to 
about  90  percent  and  there- 
by to  reduce  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  for  food, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  Gio- 
vanni Marcora  has  proposed 
the  investment  of  about  9 
billion  lire  in  expanded  agri- 
cultural production  over  a 
5-year  period  ending  in 
1981. 

Specifically,  meat  output 
is  to  be  boosted  32  percent, 
feedgrains  by  38  percent, 
milk  by  11  percent,  sugar  by 
42  percent,  wine  by  20  per- 
cent, and  fruit  by  4 percent. 
Minister  Marcora  has  not 
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spelled  out  the  details  for 
accomplishing  these  goals. 

Italy’s  current  food  situa- 
tion, by  major  argricultural 
sector: 

Beef.  The  industry  has 
just  about  held  its  own — 
helped  by  substantial  price 
bonuses  resulting  from  the 
statutory  exemption  of  pro- 
ducers from  the  value-added 
tax  and  freedom  to  import 
ample  supplies  of  feeder 
cattle. 

Until  recently,  feeder  cat- 
tle came  mainly  from  East-  1 
ern  Europe,  but  after  the 
European  Community  put 
strict  quotas  on  imports  of 
non-EC  cattle,  Italy  was 
forced  to  switch  most  of  its 
purchases  of  feeder  cattle 
to  the  EC. 

During  1976,  Italy  import- 
ed a record  2.4  million  head 
of  cattle,  mostly  for  fatten- 
ing. Italy's  domestic  herd  is 
about  9 million  head. 

Because  about  60  percent 
of  Italy's  beef  consumption 
comes  from  dairy  animals 
and  another  20  percent  from 
dual-purpose  (dairy-beef) 
types,  aids  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry indirectly  help  the 
beef  industry. 

Actually,  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  has  declined  in 
recent  years,  reflecting  the 
uncompetitive  position  of 
Italian  milk  producers  com- 
pared with  those  in  France 
and  West  Germany.  Although 
recent  price  increases  have 
improved  returns,  Italian 
dairy  producers  continue  to 
face  the  competition  of  fluid 
milk  and  dairy  products  from 
other  EC  countries. 

However,  a rapid  expan- 
sion in  dairy  steers  for  fat- 
tening has  partially  offset 
the  loss  of  beef  from  the 
decline  in  milk  cow  num- 
bers. Young  dairy  bulls  now 
are  more  likely  to  end  as 
beef  rather  than  veal.  Out- 
put of  the  latter  has  dropped 
nearly  in  half  in  recent  years. 

Because  of  the  shortage 
of  pasture  land,  production 
of  young  stock  for  fattening 
will  continue  to  be  a prob- 
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lem.  While  it  is  possible  to 
raise  young  cattle  intensive- 
ly (the  U.S.  Feed  Grains 
Council  is  sponsoring  a proj- 
ect to  demonstrate  the  tech- 
nique), technological,  man- 
agement, and  economic? 
problems — particularly  the 
land  tenure  system — make 
it  doubtful  that  Italy  will 
make  any  great  strides  in 
becoming  more  self-suffi- 
cient in  production  of  feeder 
cattle. 

Poultry.  Italy,  which  has 
the  highest  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  poultry  in  the 
EC,  has  expanded  poultry 
meat  and  egg  production 
enough  to  keep  the  country 
nearly  self-sufficient  in  those 
products  through  liberal  use 
of  foreign  breeding  stock, 
technology,  and  feedstuffs — 
much  of  which  was  from  the 
United  States.  Given  the 
high  technological  level  of 
poultry  output,  which  has 
made  it  virtually  an  indus- 
trial process,  Italy  should  be 
able  to  maintain  its  self- 
sufficiency  in  poultry  meat 
production. 

Pork.  Swine  production 
has  been  growing  rapidly  in 
response  to  strong  demand 
and  profitable  producer 
prices  that  are  yet  low 
enough  to  stimulate  pork 
consumption  in  competition 


with  beef  and  other  meats. 

The  substantial  financial 
support  given  by  national 
and  regional  authorities  to 
construct  new  facilities  also 
has  helped. 

Nevertheless,  Italy  cur- 
rently is  only  supplying 
about  70  percent  of  the 
country’s  consumption  of 
pork,  compared  with  about 
95  percent  10  years  ago. 

In  1976,  Italy  imported 
nearly  700,000  live  pigs,  al- 
most all  from  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  France,  and 
West  Germany.  The  domes- 
tic swine  herd  totaled  about 
8.7  million  head  in  April 
1977. 

Continued  increases  in 
Italian  pork  consumption 
seem  likely,  but  Italy  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  maintain  its 
present  rate  of  self-suffi- 
ciency. Per  capita  consump- 
tion of  pork  is  only  half  that 
of  the  average  for  the  EC. 

Italy's  pork  production  is 
geared  toward  the  heavier 
animals  required  for  saus- 
age, salami,  and  prosciutto, 
while  the  consumption  in- 
crease is  largely  in  fresh, 
unprocessed  pork.  Produc- 
tion of  the  latter  is  being  in- 
creased, particularly  by  the 
large  integrated  operators. 

There  are  several  poten- 
tial bottlenecks  to  large- 


scale  expansion  of  Italy’s 
swine  industry,  including: 

• Shortages  of  compe- 
tent management  and  dedi- 
cated workers  at  the  farm 
level; 

• Animal  health  problems 
tend  to  be  more  trouble- 
some in  swine  than  in  poul- 
try; 

• Swine  involve  greater 
financial  risks  because  of 
the  considerable  investment 
in  each  animal; 

• Production  facilities  for 
young  swine  need  to  be  im- 
proved; 

® Smaller  litters  and 
longer  life  cycles  of  swine 
pose  greater  economic  risks 
than  in  some  other  EC  coun- 
tries, where  litters  are  20- 
50  percent  larger  and  ani- 
mals are  usually  slaughtered 
at  about  200  days,  com- 
pared with  about  230  days 
in  Italy. 

As  in  the  case  of  poultry, 
feed  inputs — protein  meals 
and  corn,  particularly — will 
continue  to  be  highly  de- 
pendent upon  imports,  es- 
pecially those  from  the 
United  States. 

Technical  assistance  cur- 
rently is  being  provided  by 
the  U.S.  Feed  Grain  Council 
and  the  American  Soybean 
Association  in  the  areas  of 
swine  housing,  breeding, 


Far  left:  An  Italian  consumer 
purchases  a fresh  cut  of  pork 
in  a Rome  grocery. 

Left:  Young  chickens  peck 
industriously  at  their  mash 
in  an  Italian  poultry  battery. 
Both  pork  and  poultry  are 
sharing  in  Italy's  expanded 
meat  production. 


and  nutrition.  Consultants 
give  lectures  and  seminars, 
and  make  some  farm  visits. 

Italy,  a traditional  import- 
er of  sheep  in  large  quanti- 
ties, in  1976  imported  about 
1 million  head,  mostly  from 
Hungary,  West  Germany,  and 
Bulgaria. 

Fat-Iamb  production  is  be- 
ing subsidized  in  an  attempt 
to  boost  output.  The  U.S. 
Feed  Grain  Council  has  em- 
ployed an  Italian  sheep  con- 
sultant for  several  years  in 
connection  with  the  fat-lamb 
program. 

The  principal  feeds  used 
in  the  Italian  livestock  and 
poultry  industries — corn  and 
soybean  meal — have  come 
increasingly  from  other 
countries,  particularly  the 
United  States.  Italian  pro- 
duction of  these  commodi- 
ties has  not  kept  pace  with 
demand. 

Italy’s  corn  production — 
about  5 million  tons — is 
usually  matched  by  a simi- 
lar volume  of  imports. 

Domestic  sunflower  pro- 
duction, which  has  been  in- 
creasing because  of  attrac- 
tive prices,  may  rise  some- 
what, but  it  is  likely  to  be 
mostly  at  the  expense  of 
other  products,  since  there 
is  little  unused  good  land 
available.  □ 
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Egypt’s  Dairy  Product 
imports  Rising  Rapidly 


Egypt’s  imports  of  dairy 
products  in  1977  reached 
an  estimated  record  $70 
million  value,  up  from  about 
$46  million  in  1976  and 
only  $10  million  in  1974. 

Striking  gains  have  occur- 
red in  the  past  3 years  in 
imports  of  dairy  products 
from  the  European  Com- 
munity (EC),  New  Zealand, 
and  Australia.  (Imports  re- 
ceived through  relief  agen- 
cies are  usually  not  included 
in  Egypt’s  trade  statistics, 
which  are  prepared  from 
customs  reports.) 

Rising  incomes,  improve- 
ment in  diets,  and  new  pro- 
grams to  provide  milk  for 
school  children  have  bolster- 
ed demand  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

Yet  Egypt  has  little  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  grazing 
area  for  livestock.  Expansion 
of  dairies  near  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  will  depend  heav- 
ily upon  imported  feedgrains 
and  soybean  meal. 

Most  of  the  milk  output 
in  Egypt  comes  from  small 
and  medium-size  farms.  Ris- 
ing demand  in  rural  areas 
makes  it  difficult  for  large 
cities  to  get  more  milk  from 
farmers.  Large  new  dairies 
are  needed  to  satisfy  ex- 
panding demand  for  milk  in 
Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  the 
Suez  Canal  cities. 

Near  cities,  imported  pow- 
dered milk  is  blended  with 
domestic  milk  to  extend  fluid 
milk  supplies,  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  consumers  in 


By  John  B.  Parker,  Jr.,  agri- 
cultural economist,  Foreign 
Demand  and  Competition  Di- 
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and  Cooperatives  Service. 


plastic  gallon  containers. 

Imports  of  powdered  milk 
increased  from  3,100  tons 
in  1974  to  about  12,000 
tons  in  1975.  In  addition  to 
milk  used  for  blending  with 
local  milk  in  Government 
plants,  powdered  milk  in 
cans  is  imported  for  sale 
directly  to  consumers. 

Condensed  milk  and 
cream  are  imported  for  use 
in  restaurants,  hotels,  and 
ice  cream  factories. 

Total  imports  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  (NFDM)  increased 
from  4,868  tons  valued  at 
$5.4  million  in  1974  to  13,- 
681  tons  valued  at  $17  mil- 
lion in  1975. 

The  bargain  imports  of 
4,597  tons  of  NFDM  from 
New  Zealand  in  1976  for 
$685,000  allowed  Egypt  to 
boost  imports  of  NFDM  to 
about  16,000  tons  in  1976, 
but  the  value  fell  to  only 
$14  million.  Tenders  were 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of 
Supply  to  import  50,000 
tons  of  preserved  milk  in 
1977. 

New  Zealand’s  shipments 
of  powdered  milk  to  Egypt 
continued  to  soar  in  1977, 
and  European  deliveries  also 
increased. 

Imports  of  preserved  milk 
from  the  Netherlands  de- 
clined from  5,192  tons  in 
1975  to  about  3,495  tons 
in  1976,  but  rebounded  in 
1977. 

Arrivals  of  dry  milk  from 
Belgium  in  1976  were  about 
one  tenth  below  the  3,331 
tons  imported  in  1975,  but 
imports  from  this  source 
also  rebounded  in  1977. 

West  Germany  sent  670 
tons  of  preserved  milk  to 
Egypt  in  1976,  a drop  from 


800  tons  in  1975. 

The  United  States  sent 
462  tons  of  powdered  milk 
to  Egypt  in  1976,  which  was 
about  two-thirds  the  volume 
delivered  in  1975.  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  NFDM  to  Egypt  in 
1977  were  about  1,000  tons 
(P.L.  480  donations). 

Imports  of  powdered  milk 
from  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
clined from  a peak  of  487 
tons  in  1972  to  only  100 
tons  in  1975,  and  remained 
the  same  in  1976.  Imports 
of  preserved  milk  from 
Czechoslovakia  reached  657 
tons  in  1974  but  ended  in 
1975.  Milk  imports  from  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China 
also  have  ended. 

Egypt’s  imports  of  butter 
and  butter  oil  from  the  EC 
rocketed  in  1976  and  re- 
mained strong  in  1977. 


Bolstered  by  an  influx  of 
immigrants,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Arab  Emi- 
rates (UAE)  1 swelled  to 
800,000  in  1977 — four 
times  the  level  of  1971, 
when  the  country  was  form- 
ed. This  growing  population, 
new  port  facilities,  and  rising 
incomes  have  been  instru- 
mental in  boosting  UAE  food 
imports  from  a myriad  of 
sources  to  a record  level. 


1 A federation  consisting  of 
Abu  Dhabi,  Dubai,  Sharjah, 
Ras-al-Khaimah,  Fujairah,  Aj- 
man,  and  Umm-al-Quiwan. 
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Belgium  sent  8,306  tons 
of  butter  and  butter  oil 
valued  at  $13.4  million  to 
Egypt  in  1976,  while  deliver- 
ies by  the  Netherlands 
reached  2,862  tons,  worth 
$5.6  million. 

West  German  exports  of 
butter  to  Egypt  increased  to 
1,564  tons  in  1976,  valued 
at  $5.7  million. 

Subsidies  provided  by  the 
EC  and  unsatisfied  demand 
for  butter  in  Egypt  appar- 
ently contributed  to  develop- 
ment of  this  new  trade  flow. 
France  entered  the  Egyptian 
market  in  1976,  delivering 
568  tons,  valued  at  $1.7 
million. 

A tenfold  increase  in  value 
in  1 year  provides  a case 
example  of  the  rapid  growth 
in  EC  development  of  export 
markets — through  subsidies 


Agricultural  imports  by 
the  UAE  were  estimated  at 
$465  million  in  1977 — 16 
percent  greater  than  in  1976 
and  more  than  twice  the 
$197.4  worth  imported  in 
1974.  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  the  UAE  during  Jan- 
uary-October  197  7 were 
$10.1  million. 

The  UAE  is  one  of  a few 
countries  to  which  the  United 
States  exports  more  prod- 
ucts than  bulk  items.  Of  the 
$13.2  million  worth  of  farm 
goods  exported  to  the  UAE 
in  1976,  $6.9  million  was  in 
consumer-ready  items. 

Major  U.S.  export  prod- 
ucts to  the  UAE  during  Jan- 
uary-October  1977  included 
poultry  and  poultry  products, 
rice,  nuts,  canned  juices, 
canned  vegetables,  liquid 


UAE  Imports  Wide  Variety 
Of  Agricultural  Products 
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— for  its  farm  products. 

Total  Egyptian  imports  of 
butter  and  butter  oil  in  1976 
were  about  18,000  tons, 
valued  at  about  $29  mil- 
lion— up  from  only  2,097 
tons  in  1975  valued  at  $2.8 
million. 

Because  of  the  domestic 
milk  shortage,  very  little  but- 
ter or  cheese  is  produced  in 
Egypt.  Milk  output  rose 
slightly  from  about  1.85 
million  tons  in  1976  to 
about  1.88  million  tons  in 
1977.  Much  of  this  milk  was 
consumed  on  farms. 

About  61  percent  of 
Egypt’s  domestically  pro- 
duced milk  is  provided  by 
water  buffalo,  38  percent  by 
cattle,  and  less  than  1 per- 
cent by  sheep  and  goats. 

Production  of  soft  cheese 
(similar  to  cottage  cheese) 


beverage  bases,  and  snack 
foods. 

The  Emirate  of  Dubai  is 
a major  distribution  center 
for  grocers  in  other  emirates. 
However,  new  port  facilities 
in  Abu  Dhabi  allow  import- 
ers to  get  more  of  their  food 
directly  from  foreign  sup- 
pliers, rather  than  from  dis- 
tributors in  Dubai.  New  high- 
ways from  Dubai  to  the 
Emirates  of  Sharjah,  Umm- 
al-Quiwan,  Ajman,  Ras-al- 
Khaimah,  and  Fujairah  have 
helped  wholesale  merchants 
capture  new  business,  com- 
pensating for  the  loss  of  dis- 
tribution to  Abu  Dhabi  pro- 
duce grocers. 

Imports  of  agricultural 
commodities  by  Dubai  are 
reported  in  detail,  as  are 
reexports,  but  statistics  on 
shipments  to  other  states  of 
the  UAE  are  less  readily 
available. 

Pakistan  has  been  the 
UAE’s  major  supplier  of  rice 
imports  in  recent  years,  with 
some  shipments  of  basmati 
rice  to  all  seven  emirates 
recorded  each  year.  In  1975 
(latest  year  for  which  data 


has  remained  relatively 
steady  in  the  past  5 years 
in  the  range  of  127, COO- 

129. 000  tons  annually. 
Output  of  hard  cheese  de- 
clined from  3,554  tons  in 

1973  to  3,182  in  1974  and 
remained  below  4,000  tons 
during  each  of  the  past  3 
years. 

Output  of  processed 
cheese  increased  from  4,531 
tons  in  1973  to  about  5,000 
tons  annually  in  recent 
years.  Ice  cream  production 
rose  from  1,224  tons  in 

1974  to  more  than  1,500 
tons  in  1976.  Yogurt  output 
is  about  2,000  tons  annual- 
ly; butter  production  is  about 

1.000  tons  annually. 

Cheese  imports  increased 

from  1,480  tons  in  1974  to 
3,382  tons  in  1975  and 
nearly  doubled  in  1976.  □ 


EC  Sets  Record  Barley  Subsidy 

The  European  Community  (EC)  Grain  Management  Com- 
mittee (made  up  of  experts  from  member  countries)  on  Jan- 
uary 19  accepted  bids  covering  60,000  metric  tons  of 
barley  for  export  to  non-EC  destinations. 

The  maximum  export  subsidy  on  these  acceptances  was 
set  at  69.95  units  of  account  (u.a.),  equivalent  to  about 
$103.05  per  ton.  The  rate  of  subsidy  is  the  highest  set 
this  season. 

The  committee  started  receiving  bids  in  September  1977 
for  the  current  marketing  year  (August  1977-July  1978) 
against  its  initial  tender  of  250,000  tons.  The  amount  ten- 
dered has  been  increased  progressively  and  is  now  set  at 
1.5  million  tons.  The  tenders  may  go  as  high  as  3. 2-3. 5 
million  tons. 

Bids  submitted  to  the  committee  are  in  terms  of  a sub- 
sidy that  an  exporter  will  accept  from  the  EC  in  exporting 
a stated  amount  of  barley  and  are  submitted  in  connection 
with  application  for  an  export  license.  The  cumulative 
licenses  issued  through  January  17  for  the  1977/78  sea- 
son total  more  than  1.4  million  tons,  compared  with  only 
10,600  tons  issued  through  the  same  period  in  1976/77.  □ 


are  available),  Dubai  import- 
ed 48,438  metric  tons  of 
rice,  valued  at  $26.6  million. 
Suppliers  of  this  rice  in- 
cluded Pakistan  (32,754 
tons),  India  (7,563  tons), 
Thailand  (4,721  tons),  and 
the  United  States  (681 
tons). 

Australia  provides  most 
of  Dubai’s  imports  of  wheat, 
wheat  flour,  barley,  beef,  and 
live  sheep.  In  1975,  Dubai 
imported  8,532  tons  of 
wheat,  including  8,337  tons 
from  Australia,  and  62,061 
tons  of  wheat  flour  (44,945 
tons  from  Australia). 

Other  major  sources  of 
wheat  flour  that  year  were 
France  (8,999  tons),  the 
United  States  (4,665  tons), 
and  the  Netherlands  (1,455 
tons).  Australia  also  pro- 
vides most  of  the  UAE's 
coarse  grain  imports,  par- 
ticularly barley. 

The  European  Community, 
with  its  subsidized  products, 
is  Dubai’s  major  source  of 
dairy  products  and  poultry 
meat.  The  Netherlands  sup- 
plied most  of  Dubai's  im- 
ports of  condensed  and  dry 


milk  in  1975.  Frozen  poul- 
try imports  in  1975  were 
9,246  tons,  valued  at  $10.2 
million.  Major  suppliers  in- 
cluded the  People’s  Repub- 
lic of  China  (PRC),  3,025 
tons;  Denmark,  2,427  tons; 
France,  1,829  tons;  the 
Netherlands,  514  tons;  Bra- 
zil, 469  tons;  and  the  United 
States,  196  tons.  In  1976, 
shipments  of  frozen  poultry 
by  Denmark  and  France  to 
Dubai  more  than  doubled. 
The  United  States  has  also 
seen  its  shipments  of  frozen 
poultry  to  the  Emirates  sky- 
rocket over  the  past  few 
years. 

South  Africa  was  a top 
supplier  of  oranges  and  ap- 
ples to  Dubai  in  1975.  But 
recently,  Egypt  has  become 
a more  important  source  of 
oranges,  and  France  was  the 
major  apple  shipper  in 
1976. 

India  was  the  major  sup- 
plier of  over  a dozen  items 
imported  by  Dubai  in  1975. 
Among  these  commodities 
were  biscuits,  mutton,  man- 
goes, onions,  potatoes,  tea, 
cardamom,  pepper,  turmer- 


ic, rice  bran,  peanut  meal, 
peanuts,  pickles,  and  mango 
jam.  The  UAE  also  imports 
many  of  these  same  items 
from  Pakistan,  only  in  smal- 
ler volume. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  become 
a more  important  supplier  of 
imported  food  to  the  UAE  in 
recent  years  because  of  its 
booming  vegetable  produc- 
tion and  improved  highway 
system.  In  1975,  Dubai  im- 
ported 5,118  tons  of  water- 
melons, including  4,670 
tons  from  Iran  and  431  tons 
from  Saudi  Arabia.  As  1977 
arrivals  from  Iran  declined, 
imports  from  Saudi  Arabia 
grew.  Imports  of  Saudi  to- 
matoes, potatoes,  and  lettuce 
by  Abu  Dhabi  and  Dubai  in- 
creased markedly  in  1976 
and  1977. 

Japan  supplies  most  of 
the  UAE's  fruit  juice  im- 
ports, followed  by  Taiwan, 
the  PRC,  and  the  United 
States.  Major  canned  vege- 
table suppliers  in  the  past 
few  years  have  been  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  PRC, 
Italy,  Spain,  India,  and  the 
United  States.  □ 
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Australia’s  Rice  Crop  And  Exports  Mount 


Australia’s  1976/77  rice 
production  (harvested  dur- 
ing April/May  1977)  was 

530,000  metric  tons  (379,- 
000  tons,  milled),  up  smart- 
ly from  the  previous  year’s 
417,000-ton  crop  (298,000 
tons,  milled). 

Exports  during  1977/78 
(April-March)  are  forecast 
at  about  300,000  tons, 
slightly  higher  than  1976/ 
77's  297,000  tons.  Ship- 
ments during  April-Septem- 
ber  1977  totaled  89,000 
tons,  most  of  which  went  to 
Indonesia  and  Papua  New 
Guinea,  with  other  large 
amounts  going  to  Hong  Kong 


and  to  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Most  New  South  Wales 
rice  exports  normally  are 
made  in  the  form  of  milled 
rice.  However,  a sale  of  21,- 
000  tons  of  Calrose  brown 
rice  was  made  to  Spain  and 
shipped  in  September. 

Sowing  for  the  1977/78 
crop,  to  be  harvested  in 
April/May  1978,  commen- 
ced in  mid-September  un- 
der excellent  conditions  and 
by  the  month's  end  about 
75  percent  of  the  area  had 
been  sown  in  the  Murrum- 
bidgee  and  Coleambally  ir- 
rigation areas.  Because  of 
increased  use  of  aerial  and 


sod-seeding  methods  of  sow- 
ing, planting  progressed  rap- 
idly. 

The  maximum  rice  areas 
approved  for  irrigation  water 
allocations  are  65  hectares 
per  farm  in  the  Murrum- 
bidgee,  Coleambally,  and 
Tullakool  irrigation  districts, 
and  55  or  47  hectares  per 
farm  in  the  Murray  Valley 
districts  of  Berriquin,  Den- 
man, Deniboota,  and  Wa- 
kool. 

About  25  new  rice  farms 
are  expected  to  come  into 
production  this  year  in  the 
Deniboota  and  Berriquin  dis- 
tricts, and  five  new  farms 


in  the  Murrumbidgee  dis- 
trict. About  90,000  hectares 
were  sown  in  New  South 
Wales,  with  a potential  yield 
of  about  500,000  tons  of 
paddy. 

Another  3,000  hectares 
are  expected  to  be  planted 
in  Queensland  this  year. 
Half  of  this  will  be  summer 
crop  (December-January 
harvest)  and  half  winter  crop 
(April-May  1978  harvest). 
The  summer  crop  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily,  and 
good  yields  are  anticipated. 
Queensland’s  paddy  produc- 
tion for  the  year  is  likely  to 
total  about  15,000  tons. 

The  entire  New  South 
Wales  rice  crop  is  marketed 
through  the  Ricegrowers’  Co- 
operative Mills,  which  han- 
dles both  domestic  and  ex- 
port sales. 


Japan  Seen  Importing  More 
Feedgrains  and  Wheat 


Increased  demand  from 
mixed  feed  producers  is 
expected  to  boost  Japanese 
imports  of  feedgrains  dur- 
ing 1977/78,  including  tak- 
ings from  the  United  States. 
Growth  in  wheat  imports, 
however,  is  expected  to  be 
slight  as  a result  of  high 
domestic  prices  and  a slow- 
down in  wheat  consumption 
growth  following  a 20-year 
boom. 

Encouraged  by  the  mar- 
gin between  production  costs 
and  selling  prices,  operators 
in  all  segments  of  the  live- 
stock sector  (except  layers) 
plan  to  expand  their  opera- 
tions in  1978. 

There  are  mixed  views 


concerning  the  extent  of  this 
expansion,  and  estimates 
range  from  conservative  ones 
by  Japanese  Government  of- 
ficials to  more  optimistic 
ones  from  industry  circles. 
However,  the  consensus  is 
that  minimum  levels  of 
growth  in  1978  will  be  7 
percent  for  broilers  and 
beef,  5 percent  for  hogs, 
and  2 percent  for  dairy.  No 
expansion  is  seen  for  layers 
because  of  tight  Govern- 
ment controls. 

Feedgrain  imports  in 
1976/77  exceeded  15.8  mil- 
lion tons  and  are  expected 
to  top  16  million  tons  in 
1977/78,  with  the  United 
States  providing  a major 


share  in  both  years.  In 
1976/77,  the  United  States 
accounted  for  nearly  80  per- 
cent of  Japan’s  foreign  corn 
purchases  of  8.9  million 
tons  and  slightly  more  than 
50  percent  of  its  5-million- 
ton  grain  sorghum  imports. 
The  United  States  also  ship- 
ped minimal  amounts  of 
Japan’s  purchases  of  1.7 
million  tons  of  barley  and 

161,000  tons  of  oats.  South 
Africa  and  Thailand  also 
were  major  sources  of  Ja- 
pan’s corn  imports  in  1976/ 
77. 

Mixed  feed  production  in 
1976/77  reached  an  esti- 
mated 18.9  million  metric 
tons,  10.2  percent  greater 
than  in  the  previous  season. 
In  1977/78,  total  mixed 
feed  requirements  are  seen 
exceeding  19.5  million  tons. 
Recent  slackenings  in  whole- 
sale prices  for  livestock 
products — particularly  dairy 
steer  beef  and  broilers — 
may  have  a dampening  ef- 
fect on  this  growth,  still  the 
continuing  strength  in  con- 
sumer preference  for  beef, 
pork,  and  chicken  could  pro- 


vide an  overall  boost  in 
mixed  feed  usage. 

In  an  effort  to  reduce 
Japan’s  expanding  trade 
surplus,  the  Government  re- 
cently decided  to  purchase 
an  additional  100,000  tons 
of  corn  and  30,000  tons  of 
barley  by  the  end  of  the 
1977  fiscal  year  (April  1, 
1977-March  31,  1978).  Ac- 
tual consummation  of  these 
sales  would  bring  Govern- 
ment-held stocks  above  ori- 
ginally planned  levels  of 

200.000  tons  for  corn  and 

300.000  tons  for  barley. 

An  agreement  reportedly 
signed  by  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Agricultural  Co- 
operative Associations  (ZEN- 
NOH)  and  its  Brazilian  coun- 
terpart will  strengthen  Bra- 
zil as  a supplier  of  corn  and 
soybean  meal  to  the  Jap- 
anese market.  Neither  the 
volume  to  be  provided  by 
the  Brazilian  organization 
nor  the  agreement’s  life  has 
yet  been  announced.  It  is 
reported,  however,  that  Bra- 
zil will  provide  test  samples 
of  corn  to  be  tested  for 
quality.  It  also  has  been 
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Export  prices  are  general- 
ly in  line  with  values  on  the 
world  market.  The  devalua- 
tion of  the  Australian  dollar 
in  November  1976  provided 
a small  increase  in  terms  of 
f.o.b.  Australian  currency 
values. 

The  domestic  price  for 
white  rice  was  increased  in 
March  1977  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  US$551  per  ton  for 
milled  long-grain  rice,  and 
to  $521  for  short-grain  va- 
rieties such  as  Calrose  and 
Caloro. 

These  price  increases 
were  made  under  the  co- 
op’s policy  of  maintaining 
real  prices  in  the  domestic 
market.  Domestic  prices  are 
substantially  higher  than  ex- 
port prices,  which  averaged 
about  $254  per  ton,  f.o.b., 
in  1976/77.  □ 


Harvesting  rice  in 
Australia's  Murrumbidgee 
irrigation  area,  New 
South  Wales,  where 
yields  as  high  as  6.2 
tons  per  hectare 
have  been  reached. 


rumored  that  ZEN-NOH  ask- 
ed the  Brazilian  cooperative 
federation  to  form  an  exclu- 
sive trading  cooperative  sim- 
ilar to  the  Japanese  group’s 
trading  division,  UNICOOP. 

In  the  foodgrain  area,  in 
1976/77  the  United  States 
shipped  3.1  million  tons  of 
Japan’s  total  wheat  imports 
of  5.5  million  tons.  In  1975/ 
76,  total  wheat  imports  were 
5.9  million  tons,  and  the 
U.S.  share  was  3.3  million. 

Japan’s  present  policy  ap- 
pears to  be  to  limit  wheat 
import  growth,  if  not  to  ac- 
tually reduce  it.  Rice  grow- 
ers are  placing  tremendous 
pressure  on  the  Government 
to  use  some  of  the  current 
rice  surplus  instead  of  buy- 
ing foreign  wheat,  but  at 
the  same  time,  the  milling 
industry  reports  a noticeable 
shortage  of  wheat  flour,  hin- 
dering its  ability  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  bread 
and  other  wheat  products. 

To  dampen  the  strong 
consumer  demand  for  wheat 
products — and  thereby  cut 
imports — the  suggestion  has 
been  made  to  boost  the  do- 


mestic resale  price  of  wheat. 
The  Japanese  Food  Agency 
wants  an  increase;  the  Eco- 
nomic Planning  Agency  is 
opposed  for  fear  it  would 
provide  a strong  upward 
push  to  food  prices. 

The  Food  Agency  also  has 
suggested  that  the  wheat 
milling  industry  blend  100,- 
000  tons  of  rice  with  wheat 
beginning  in  the  upcoming 
1978/79  Japanese  fiscal 
year.  Millers  appear  resign- 
ed to  the  program,  but  sec- 
ondary users,  such  as  baker- 
ies and  noodle  manufactur- 
ers, have  initiated  strong 
antiblending  campaigns.  It 
now  appears  that  a compro- 
mise will  be  reached  be- 
tween the  Government  and 
wheat  flour  users. 

Because  Japan’s  rice  crop 
is  normally  well  above  con- 
sumption needs,  that  coun- 
try has  tried  a number  of 
programs  to  cut  production. 
The  most  active  is  a diver- 
sion scheme  under  which 
the  Japanese  Government 
pays  farmers  to  plant  their 
land  to  other  crops. 

Despite  the  effort  to  cut 


rice  outturn,  the  estimate 
for  the  1977/78  crop  is 
13.1  million  tons  (brown 
basis),  compared  with  a pro- 
duction target  of  12.1  mil- 
lion tons.  Net  area  under 
production  is  seen  to  be 
2.76  million  hectares,  about 
the  same  as  a year  earlier, 
despite  a Government  drive 
to  divert  195,000  hectares. 

The  1977  diversion  pro- 
gram achieved  99  percent 
of  its  objectives.  Land  taken 
from  rice  production  con- 
sisted of  64,600  hectares 
diverted  to  vegetables;  54,- 
400  to  forage  crops;  29,100 
to  soybeans  and  pulses;  and 
46,900  to  unspecified  crops. 

The  Government’s  rice 
production  adjustment  plan 
for  the  1978  crop  is  de- 
signed to  cut  output  by  1.7 
million  tons  for  a crop  of 
11.7  million  tons  (brown 
basis). 

To  cut  Japan’s  rice  sur- 
plus, nearly  100,000  tons 
of  domestic  rice  have  been 
donated  to  Indonesia  under 
Japan’s  food  aid  program. 
This  is  expected  to  replace 
rice  from  Thailand.  □ 
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Developing  Countries  Seen 
As  Growing  Markets  for  Oils 


With  the  oils  and  fats 
markets  in  some  developed 
countries  already  becoming 
saturated,  future  growth  of 
markets  for  oil  products  will 
occur  mainly  in  developing 
countries  as  their  popula- 
tions and  incomes  increase. 
This  prospect  emerged  in 
the  review  of  projections  to 
the  year  2000  made  at  the 
First  Consultation  Meeting 
on  the  Vegetable  Oils  and 
Fats  Industry,  United  Na- 
tions Industrial  Development 
Organization  (UNIDO). 

More  than  150  partici- 
pants— representing  Govern- 
ment, industry,  and  labor  in 
more  than  50  nations,  and 
representatives  of  interna- 
tional organizations — attend- 
ed the  meeting  held  in  Ma- 
drid in  mid-December  1977. 

According  to  conclusions 
reached  at  the  meeting, 
meaningful  efforts  may  be 
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needed  to  substantially  in- 
crease production  of  oil- 
bearing materials  in  certain 
less  developed  importing 
countries  as  a basic  require- 
ment for  further  develop- 
ment of  vegetable  oils  and 
fats  industries  in  those  coun- 
tries. Also,  new  capacities 
for  processing  oil-bearing 
materials  in  some  develop- 
ing countries  may  be  need- 
ed in  order  to  satisfy  their 
domestic  needs. 

On  the  other  hand,  de- 
veloped countries  would  con- 
tinue to  replace  and  expand 
existing  equipment  as  indi- 
cated by  market  forces.  Re- 
quirements of  these  coun- 
tries for  oilcake  and  meal  to 
expand  their  poultry  and 
livestock  feed  industries 
must  be  met.  Processing  ca- 
pacities in  developed  coun- 
tries were  designed  primarily 
for  temperate-zone  seeds, 
such  as  soybeans,  rapeseed, 
and  sunflowerseed. 

Any  increase  in  proces- 
sing capacity,  however, 
should  be  based  on  techni- 


cal-economic viability  fac- 
tors, such  as: 

• Adaptation  of  products 
to  the  needs  and  expecta- 
tions of  markets; 

• Availability  of  adequate 
and  reliable  supplies  of  raw 
materials  for  processing; 

• Optimum  scales  of  pro- 
duction; and 

• Access — under  fair  in- 
ternational competition — to 
national,  regional,  and  inter- 
national markets  for  the  dif- 
ferent products. 

The  question  of  improv- 
ing oilseed  processing  in  the 
rural  sectors  of  developing 
countries,  where  it  is  ad- 
mittedly less  efficient,  also 
was  discussed  at  the  meet- 
ing. Because  of  social  prob- 
lems— such  as  unemploy- 
ment— that  could  arise  from 
disrupting  traditional  proces- 
sing methods,  it  was  felt 
that  these  methods  are  un- 
likely to  be  phased  out.  But 
the  need  to  make  more  effi- 
cient use  of  raw  materials 
in  such  processes  was 
stressed. 

Solvent  extraction  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the 
most  efficient  processes,  but 
it  is  capital-intensive  and 
needs  skilled  labor  for  op- 
eration and  supervision. 

It  was  also  noted  that  10 
years  ago  developing  coun- 
tries crushed  82  percent  of 
their  seed  production,  ex- 


cluding palm  oil.  This  crush- 
ing percentage  was  the  same 
in  1976,  despite  an  almost 
doubling  of  seed  production. 

In  the  United  States,  the 
leading  soybean  producer, 
the  number  of  oilseed  pro- 
cessing plants  has  declined 
in  recent  years.  Neverthe- 
less, the  U.S.  soybean  pro- 
cessing capacity  continues 
to  expand  as  larger  mills  re- 
place smaller  ones. 

While  some  developing 
countries  may  want  to  ex- 
pand oilseed  processing  and 
refining  industries,  many 
key  obstacles  remain.  Raw 
material  and  capital  are  fre- 
quently in  short  supply.  Lo- 
cation of  future  viable  in- 
dustries will  depend  largely 
on  the  ability  to  increase 
raw  material  supplies,  at- 
tract sufficient  capital  and 
technology,  and,  finally, 
adapt  to  the  needs  of  the 
local  market. 

UNIDO  assistance  will  be 
provided  first  to  the  least 
developed  countries  on  the 
basis  of  requests  received. 
Future  UNIDO  consultations, 
if  required,  are  expected  to 
focus  on  specific  country 
problems  or  regional  issues. 

Participation  at  UNIDO 
sessions  is  on  an  individual 
basis,  and,  unlike  the  gen- 
eral practice,  the  United 
States  does  not  accredit  an 
official  delegation.  □ 
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